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A NURSE'S EXPERIENCE ON THE LABRADOR COAST 

By HELEN SMITH, R.N. 
Burlington, Vermont 

The party of volunteer nurses and students bound for the Grenfell 
Mission, left New York June 3 on the Stephano, which was torpedoed 
by a German submarine last October and is now lying at the bottom 
of the sea off Nantucket. After a rough and rather sea-sick trip of 
two days, we reached Halifax, about 7.30 p.m., Sunday. Going ashore 
at once and walking along the main street for a short distance, we came 
to a church where Dr. Grenfell was at the time telling of his experi- 
ences in France the previous winter. We were in time to hear only 
the very last of his talk, after which we saw him for a few minutes, 
and he was most surprised to see us. After spending a most pleasant 
two days here, we found ourselves once more northward bound. At 
the end of another two days, we reached St. John's, Newfoundland. 
Here we learned it would be several days before we could go further 
because of ice conditions; this was anything but good news as we were 
most anxious to reach Labrador as early as possible. Time passed 
quickly, as we were so pleasantly entertained by the people of St. 
John's. Instead of staying at a hotel while here, we were guests at the 
Girls' Department of the Seaman's Institute, which was built by the 
Grenfell Mission for the fishermen of Newfoundland. Here men may 
get room and board for a very small sum; many are taken care of here 
each year from shipwrecked vessels. The top floor of the building is 
set aside for working girls, each girl having a very comfortable room, 
the use of the sitting-room with piano and victrola, also board, for 
three dollars a week. A most capable matron has charge of this 
department. 

At the end of twelve days we left St. John's on the first boat of 
the year going north. Everything went well for the first two days; on 
the morning of the third, icebergs began to appear in large numbers; 
we were able to count from fifty to seventy-five at a time. The good 
captain then changed his course, putting farther out to sea hoping to 
get free from them, but that evening about nine o'clock found us com- 
pletely surrounded by huge cakes of ice. The captain was able to 
keep the boat moving slowly all night. I can assure you there was 
little, if any, sleep for passengers, as it took many a hard bump with 
often the second attempt, to make our way through. At the end of 
eighteen hours, open water was a most welcome sight. The next morn- 
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ing early found us on the Labrador Coast, but because of a dense fog 
we were unable to land until late afternoon. Battle Harbor, a small 
rocky island with possibly thirty houses, surely looked good to us. 
The boat we never wished to see again, as she has accommodations 
for about thirty-five first-class passengers, and was carrying more than 
a hundred, mostly fishermen. 

The inhabitants of the southern part of Labrador are mostly descend- 
ants of old English families who came here from England because of 
religious persecution. In the northern part are found the Eskimo and 
Indian. Fishing is the one occupation in summer and hunting and 
trapping in winter. 

The hospital at Battle Harbor is a small wooden building with 
twenty beds, where both medical and surgical cases are cared for; the 
medical cases are the same as those found in the States, with the ad- 
dition of beri-beri, a paralysis caused from eating only starchy food, and 
scurvy, caused by eating too much salt food, for the people of the Coast 
are often reduced to only white bread and clear tea or salt fish long 
before the spring fishing begins. Operating is most difficult at times; 
as only one doctor and three nurses are on duty most of the summer. 
One of the nurses is obliged to do night duty, thus leaving only two 
nurses for regular day work. The patients are all brought to the hos- 
pital by boat, as that is the only means of transportation in summer, 
while komotic and dogs are used in winter after the bays are frozen 
and the land is covered with snow. 

Beside the hospital at Battle Harbor, there are four other mission 
hospitals on the Labrador Coast, and two on the Newfoundland Coast; 
two of the Labrador hospitals are closed in winter, Battle Harbor being 
one of these, as the buildings are not suitable for winter use. 

Dr. Grenfell, whose home is at St. Anthony, Newfoundland, 
spends the summer months visiting the northern coast of Newfound- 
land and nearly the entire coast of Labrador in his little hospital ship, 
The Strathcona, which was given for this work by Lord Strathcona of 
England. Beside giving medical, surgical and dental aid, he also gives 
clothing and food to people who are needy. Owing to the uncertainty 
of good fishing grounds, people who do not own schooners or are not 
employed on them, have no way of getting to the good grounds, and 
must remain at home, thus earning practically nothing for the long 
cold winter; these are the people who need help. In winter Dr. Gren- 
fell, who visits the coast of Newfoundland by dog team, is unable to 
reach the Labrador, as it is impossible to cross the Straits of Belle Isle 
in winter. The Labrador coast is visited by the mission doctors, who 
remain there the entire year, each man having about five hundred miles 
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of coast. One nurse remains at each of the winter hospitals, and while 
the doctor is away on his long trips, she answers the calls near by. 

Much hard work, such as digging ditches, reservoirs, unloading 
freight from the mail boats, etc. is done by students from colleges in 
the United States and Canada, who pay their own way there and give 
their services for the summer. The medical students assist in the hos- 
pital when needed. 

As there are no theaters or moving pictures, the nurses, students 
and guests amuse themselves with picnics, sailing, and long trips in the 
Mission launch. Could anyone imagine anything more enjoyable than 
a party of about twenty, with Dr. Grenfell at the wheel, taking a trip 
of fifteen miles, sailing the entire way, with only the wonderfully col- 
ored Northern Lights, giving more light than the brightest moon that 
ever shone, to light them on the way? The singing of old college songs 
adds to the enjoyment of the trip. 

After a season of hard work and many pleasures, all make a solemn 
vow upon leaving that they will surely return to the place where "the 
breaking waves dash high on a stern and rock bound coast." 



SOME ALUMNAE PROBLEMS 



We have several questions under discussion on which we should like 
suggestions from Journal readers. First, Is a nurse not justified in finding 
out the nature of a case before going? One of our members was called on 
a case in the country without being told anything about it. Arriving at an 
old shack, she found her patient, an old negro, partially paralyzed, with involun- 
tary excretions. The other occupants of the shack were two very repulsive 
negresses. The place was filthy, flies were abundant, they covered a loaf of 
bread which rested on the kitchen table, uncovered. The nurse bathed the pa- 
tient, changed his bed, made him as comfortable as she could, and then excused 
herself. He could have been taken to the hospital, but the doctor was not will- 
ing. He told the nurse the man had money. The patient died not long ago 
and the doctor has charge of the estate. Was the nurse justified in leaving the 
case? Second, If a student does not finish her training, isn't it the right of the 
association to notify her not to wear the alumnae cap? Third, would it be ad- 
visable to send the names of members of the alumnae association to the Board 
of Registration? One of the questions asked an applicant for registration is, 
Are you a member of your alumnae association? We know that one graduate 
answered Yes, though she is not a member. The majority of the members of 
the last class are registered, but only three are members of the association. The 
class applied for admission as a unit, but we consider only those members who 
have paid their dues. 
Pennsylvania. M. R. S. 



